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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Once more the Revered P.Hammel sends us an excellent article on his 
travels in Europe. It is really a pleasure to receive these. My hope is that 
in the near future he will entertain us on a club night with a pictorial 
resume of his travels. 

This month the club will be entertained by the junior members. This 
is a perfect opportunity for all of us to invite and bring young people of our 
acquaintance to the meeting. Each one of us has a duty towards the juniors: 
to foster and encourage their love of nature. So make it a point to come and 
bring some young people. 

A. Salvador!. 
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LONG POINT CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

Long Point, Ont . 42° 37'N, 80° 23'W (all points within a 15-mile diameter circle, 
center on Long Point Inner Bay to include Normandale, Turkey Point, Port Rowan, 

The Coves, Long Point east to Courtright Ridge; open water 30%, frozen water 20%, 
mixed woods 25%, fields and pastures 10%, swamps and marshes 10%, farmyards and 
towns 5%. 

Dec. 30. 6:00 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. Cloudy a.m. clearing p.m. Temp. 20°to 30°; wind 

W, 15-20 m.p.h. ; 3in. snow cover, creeks, ponds, and Inner Bay frozen, Lake open. 

Thirty-five observers in 17 parties. Total party-hours, 146. 

(101 on foot, 45 by car) total party-miles, 535 
(146 on foot, 389 by car). 

Eared Grebe, 1; Great Blue Heron, 5; Am. Bittern , 1; Whistling Swan, 2; Canada 
Goose, 2; Mallard, 51; Black Duck, 75; Pintail, 2; Shoveler , 1; Wood Duck , 1; 
Redhead, 9; Ring-necked Duck, 1; Canvasback, 2; Greater Scaup, 45; Lesser Scaup, 6; 
Common Goldeneye, 341; Bufflehead, 11; Oldsquaw, 4; Ruddy Duck, 3; Hooded Merganser, 
4; Common Merganser, 17; Red-breasted Merganser, 12; Cooper's Hawk, 3; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 43; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 5; Bald Eagle, 1; Marsh Hawk, 
24; Pigeon Hawk-i 1; Sparrow Hawk, 7; Ruffed Grouse, 85; Bobwhite, 1; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 65; Gray Partridge, 3; Virginia Rail , 4; Am. Coot, 9; Common Snipe , 2; 
Great Black-backed Gull, 8;HerrIng Gull, 176; Ring-billed Gull, 53; Bonaparte's 
Gull, 12; Mourning Dove, 353, Great Horned Owl, 5; Snowy Owl, 3; Long-eared Owl, 

2; Short-eared Owl, 1; Saw-whet Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 2; Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 14; Downy Woodpecker, 97; 
Eastern Phoebe ', 1; Horned Lark, 248; Blue Jay, 265; Common Crown, 39; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 282; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 13; Winter Wren, 17; Long-billed Marsh Wren , 1; Robin, 11; Hermit Thrush , 

3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 114; Ruby-crowned Kinglet , 1; Cedar Waxwing, 5; Northern 
Shrike, 3; Starling, 355; Nashville Warbler , 1; Myrtle Warbler , 4; Northern Water- 
thrush , 1; Yellowthfoat , 1; House Sparrow, 29; Commcin Grackle, 379; Brown-headed 
Cowbird, 215; Cardinal, 139; Evening Grosbeak, 2; Purple Finch, 134; Common Redpoll, 
30; Pine Siskin, 27; Am. Goldfinch, 416; Red Crossbill, 16; White-winged Crossbill, 
14; Rufous-sided Towhee, 2; Savannah Sparrow , 1; Vesper Sparrow, 4; Slate-colored 
Junco, 683'; Oregon Junco, 2; Tree Sparrow, 4,512; Chipping Sparrow , 1; Field 
Sparrow, 9; Harris' Sparrow , 1; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 

42; Fox Sparrow , 4; Swamp Sparrow, 103; Song Sparrow, 68; Lapland Longspur, 5; 

Snow Bunting, 492. 

Total , 103 species; about 15, 594 individuals. 

(Seen in area count period, but not on count day; Snow Goose, Blue Goose, King Rail ) 

Participants : Ken Adcoe, Dr. & Mrs. Harold H. Axtell, Harry B. Barrett, Chris 
Blythe, Ronald Boyce, Jan Bradshaw, Tom Buckle, William Campbell, Paul Catling, 
Robert Curry, Geoffrey Holroyd, David J. Hussell, Mark Jennings, Barry Jones, 

Russell Kardos, Harold K. MacPherson, Fraser McClung, John B. Miles (compiler), 

Dr. James Pringle, Peter Roberts, Gary Rousseau, Robert Ryckman, Keith Salisbury, 
Alfred Senior, Clarence Smith, .William F. Smith, Miss Christina Upton, Bruce White, 
Bradley Wilson, Mrs. Helen Wilson, John Woodcock, Mr. & Mrs. James Woodford, John 
Woods (Long Point Bird Observatory). 
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BIRDING ALONG THE "LONDON HIGHWAY " 

Once again the new year is upon us. The busy and happy Christmas season 
is over and so is another fabulous year of bird watching for me. January is 
usually a time when I reminisce over past exciting expeditions and plan new ones 
for the year ahead. But it is unlikely that this year will produce an adventure 
quite like the one my wife and I enjoyed last summer across the continent of 
Europe to the foothills of Asia Minor, known today as Turkey. 

We left Cambridge before dawn on the morning of June 20th in an overloaded 
Mini bound for Dover and the cross-channel car ferry which would take us to Ostende 
in Belgium. After a smooth crossing and a week's detour through eastern France we 
were on our way east. In the Jura Mountains on the border with Switzerland we 
were delayed by a pair of magnificent Red Kites swooping and rolling about over a 
lovely wooded gorge. Nearby was our first red-backed shrike. These delightful 
birds differ from our shrikes in that they have chestnut backs with brown wings. 

Just north of Geneva by the lovely lake I was surprised to see about 25 black kites 
gliding lazily about. On the main highway heading east to Austria I had to stop 
suddenly in order to see our first black redstart sitting on a fence post. 

The next day we were into the glorious snow-capped mountains of Austria. 

Here and there mighty glacier-fed torrents tumbled from great heights into the valley? 
below where the fertile soil was alive with the bright colours of alpine flowers 
everywhere. On the far side of the Arlberg Pass Anna spotted a bird disappearing 
behind a waterfall. This was reason enough to slam on the brakes and pull off onto 
the soft shoulder. We walked beside a fast moving stream to the falls itself and 
after much anxious waiting the bird reappeared and began bobbing furiously on a 
branch nearby. It was our first dipper! 

After a short visit to Salzburg we turned south and camped by lovely Zell 
am See. Across the lake we could see the approach to the Grossglockner Pass, one 
of the highest and most difficult highways to cross in the Alps. The next morning, 
July 1st and the 100th anniversary of Canada's formation, we were up early and on 

our way by dawn. At first the ascent was gradual but it was not long before our 

little Mini was struggling, even in first gear. As we neared the snow-capped peaks 
we had to stop more frequently to cool off the engine. At one such parking place 
2 or 3 sparrow-like alpine accentors put on quite a show for us with brief display- 
flights accompanying their trilling, warbling songs. Down in the valley 2 or 3 
ring ouzels hopped about from rock to rock. These black thrushes have very distinct 
white breast-crescents which stood out in the bright sunshine. After a few more 
hairpin bends we finally made it to the summit. Our troubles were over, or so we 
thought until I lifted up the hood of the car and found that the fan belt was in 

shreds! Fortunately I had a spare with me but then I had to find someone to help 

put it on. Minis have their engines in sideways and you almost have to dismantle 
the front end to get at the pulleys over which the fan belt goes. After some 
frantic searching we finally found a soft drink attendant who would help and an 
hour and a half later were under way. I must confess, however, that the repair 
work was held up twice -- once when 4 alpine choughs flew over and a little 
later when 2 snow finches flew past! 

How relieved we were to reach the lovely alpine village of Heiligenblut at 
the far end of the pass. It had taken us over six hours to travel the 40 miles 
around 26 hairpin bends with a steady gradient of 1 in 8. But the scenery was 
spectacular and the birds most interesting. At the point where we fixed the car 
we could see the peaks of 30 mountains over 10,000 feet and 19 glaciers. To our 
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right was Edelweiss mountain of "Sound of Music" fame. 

. * Th uJ rlP aCr ° S ? dugoslavia was rather Srim over a "highway" that was partly 

made of cobblestones with lots of potholes to make driving a real challenge It 
looked more like the surface of the moon at close range. The road in Bulgaria was 
even worse, being cobblestone right across. Oh how our Mini hobbled and bounced 
along. 


IU wa . saw OUr first rollers ’ their bright blue-green bodies 

. J 8 .!" * he bot ® unshiae - We were also beginning to see more white storks in 

a de ^ e . road ’ Not far frora the Bulgarian border we drove through 

a rather wild, mountainous canyon which was a pleasant change frora the flat 

a S groui fc of a i u? iC A 1 b ? rdered C rauch of the road across Yugoslavia. Here we found 

a group of rather big Alpine swifts. 

to SC6n ® ry through Bulgaria was also rather monotonous but we did manage 

to see gorgeous bee-eaters, one bright orange and blue rock thrush, 3 golden 

birthn?*rp d f 4 ? ller a* J u St before we cam P ed for the night near Plovdiv, the 

f exa ? der J ha Grea t's father, we saw our first black-headed bunting. 

eastern travels y6ll ° W ® ^ rUf ° US baCkS Wer ® qUite Common throughout our 

q -1° avo f? the beat and get an early start the next morning, we were up at 

nark ^ t0 ° k ua J hours or so to take down the tent, have breakfast and 

rathe^ a ' * 1 ''t* Wer ® ° n ° UC Way dea tination Istanbul. It was 

* J tQ , leave the conmunist countries, but the "red tape" to go through 

at the Turkish border was just as bad. Finally we were on our way again across 
flat, very dry plains which did not appear to be very fertile. But at least the 

°Tr r °u 8h patCh beSide 3 waterh ole we were lucky enough to see 
a streaked Lanceolated Warbler followed soon after by a sandy-grey Isabelline 

“ Parched atop a telephone pole! One or two black kites circled over the 
• f aad , tbere u we ran int0 Pockets of bee-eaters with their nesting 

our naJh r<5ad ' Near 006 Very P °° r villa 8 e a h °o P oe bobbed across 

in Turkey. ^ ^ Slghting ° f Edirne we saw our first big minaret adorned mosques 

We now had another 158 miles to go to reach the great city of Istanbul. It 
was clear sailing except for the ox carts strewn here and there along the road 
w l h turned the driving into a slalom course. At one point we stopped to look at 

wi^h n oranL Pa h ir % /k shelducks off to our ^ ™ a ir pale heads contrasting 
with orange-chestnut bodies made their appearance rather striking. 

. . . . ^ ft f r 2 wonde rful days in Istanbul we set out across the Bosphorus for 
Asiatic Turkey. On the ferry I was surprised to see literally hundreds of Manx 
Shearwaters zipping low over the water as they made their way up and down the 
enchanted waterway. We followed the coast around to Izmit where we turned south 
along a causeway separating a large marsh from the sea. It was here that Anna 
spotted behind some rushes one of our rarest birds -- a Black Stork! What a thrill 
it was to see him. But I'm afraid our excitement was short-lived; for the next 
40 miles our journey was over a dirt and gravel track. At one or two places we 
lost our way into a neighbouring field which we then had to cut across back on 
to the road’ . Farther on we passed a large truck being dug out of the muck and 
m order to pass we had to balance the Mini on 12 inch ruts. You might say we 
were driving rather dangerously. y 
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. . .(cont.) 

But at last we made it to Bursa, the ancient capital of the Ottoman Turks. 
In the morning we were on our way south-eastward making for the coast of the 
Aegean Sea. Separating us from the sea, however, was a small range of mountains 
covered with the worst roads imaginable. Long before this obstacle we came to 
Lake Apolyoni which was not very beautiful but did have a flock of 15 Dalmatian . 
Pelicans and a dozen Curlew Sandpipers. On the other side of the road a Tawny 
Pipit flew up. In one large field we saw over 100 White Storks. What a sight 
that was. Bee-eaters and rollers were also more common. In the early afternoon 
over rolling country Anna spotted a splendid black and white Egyptian Vulture 
soaring effortlessly on the thermals. About 4 p.m, we hit the mountains again with 
another 40-mile stretch of incredibly bad dirt track. Amid the dust and gravel, 
however, we did see a desert wheatear and 4 Petchora Pipits in a neighbouring field. 
These finds plus the lovely pine forests made this part of the trip bearable. 

On the other side was the Aegean Sea where we turned south and followed 
the coast to the ancient cities of Pergamum and Smyrna, now called Izmir. We 
camped for the night in the latter city and early the next morning set out for 
Ephesus, the marble jewel of the Aegean coast. We went there primarily to see the 
magnificent ruins but also found 2 Egyptian Vultures soaring overhead, a roller 
tumbling from a great height during its nuptial display and a little owl which we 
disturbed in one of the ruined buildings. 

That night we camped on the coast in a beautiful spot, six miles from 
Kusadasi. It was rather hot in these parts so we were up at 5:30 every morning to 
avoid the boiling tent and get an early start. The next day we drove south to the 
ancient cities of Didyma and Miletus. On the way we crossed a large plain dotted 
with small ponds beside the road. Here we saw our first large camel trains. But 
waders and other birds were also numerous. Here were several green sandpipers, a 
pair of pratincoles and three splendid Black-winged stilts. Off in a patch of short 
grass Anna spotted a pair of Stone Curlews and nearby 3 Little Grebes moved about 
on a sheltered pool. White storks soared overhead and a lone Woodchat Shrike 
perched on the wires. An added attraction were 5 Squacco Herons and some little 
Egrets. 

At the far end of the plain we turned right and back to the beautiful 
rugged coastline. In one bare patch beside the road was a lovely black and white 
pied wheatear. On our way into Miletus I noticed a rather strange looking long¬ 
tailed bird in the top of an 8-foot cactus flower. It turned out to be a Rufous 
Bush Chat. We spent the night back near Kusadasi and the following day at noon 
boarded a Greek ferry boat bound for Athens. That afternoon we saw several more 
Manx Shearwaters around the island of Samos, but an added treat was a big Cory's 
Shearwater. That night was spent in very rough seas out in the middle of the 
Aegean and I never thought I would ever come so close to equalling St. Paul's 
feats of shipwreck off the island of Malta. Poor Anna was past the stage of even 
worrying whether or not we would survive! 

At last the seas grew calm and we docked in the harbour at Piraeus at 8 
o'clock the following morning. After 2 exciting days in Athens we drove south to 
the Peleponese to see several more ruins including the splendid stone walls of 
Mycenae, once the home of King Agamemnon, the winner of the Trojan Wars. Here we 
saw a family of rock nuthatches and what an ideal spot for them. We saw them on 
4 occasions but always around old ruins. Farther south we came to the Cyclopean 
walls of Tiryns, the birthplace of Hercules! Here were more rock nuthatches plus 
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a Cretzchmar's Bunting flitting about in the palace ruins. 

The next day we drove north to Delphi and then on to Thessaloniki where 
we ruined another fan belt. Here we took a little detour eastward to Kavala. On 
the way we passed Lake Koronia which was a birder's paradise. Along the shore 
were marsh sandpipers, little egrets, squacco herons, purple herons, little ringed 
plover, redshanks, common sandpipers, and common terns. Two added treats were 4 
Slender-billed Gulls and a small convoy of Dalmatian Pelicans. In some nearby 
bushes I found a rather elusive Marsh Warbler, another drab brown European species. 

Our journey back through Yugoslavia was uneventful. Our next exciting spot 
was Lake Neusiedl lying in the Danube plain on the borders of Austria and Hungary 
and only 30 miles from Vienna. The lake is saline and surrounded by vast reed 
beds. But for every bird we saw we were bitten several times by the hoards of 
hostile mosquitoes which thrived on our insect repellent. In the morning I took 
an early walk along the edge of the reed beds. Birds were everywhere. Overhead 
the purple herons were coming in to feed and several Great White Herons were feeding 
along the shore. At one point I stopped to watch a Great Reed Warbler. Soon 
after I made some squeaking notes, other Great Reed Warblers joined him along with 
1 moustached warbler, 1 Savi's Warbler, and 3 reed warblers. Off to the left in 
a row of trees I heard a rather strange call. Upon investigation I found a Wryneck 
perched halfway up a tree in the dense foliage. These strange looking brown birds 
are members of the woodpecker family looking not unlike a nighthawk in appearance. 
Near the village of Neusiedl we turned down a dirt road to a row of trees where 
after some searching we found a Syrian Woodpecker. 

Two days later we were in the Vienna Woods, one of the most attractive 
woodland areas we saw on the continent. Along its many trails we saw several 
Great Spotted Woodpeckers, 1 Middle Spotted Woodpecker and a Lesser Spotted Wood¬ 
pecker. The latter variety makes our Downy look rather big! In a slashed clearing 
we also found a Pied Flycatcher. 

This was really our last big birding area before we drove north through 
Germany and the Scandanavian countries. We returned to England on the 20th. Our 
mighty Mini had taken us 9000 miles through some of the most beautiful and exciting 
parts of Europe. The "London Highway" to Istanbul had been a challenging one, 
but so packed with wonderful memories that we will not soon forget this once-in- 
a-lifetime adventure. 

Anna and Peter Hammel, 
Cambridge, England. 


They sure travel. . . 

, . .an Artie Tern banded at Valley, Anglesey, Wales on 
28/6/66 was found dead on 31/12/66 at Bega (New South Wales) Australia . This 
record must command a very high place in any world list of the most spectacular 
recoveries. 


Brit, Birds 60, 
452 (1967). 
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FALLACIES ABOUT FUNGI 


Slowly the year has begun to die. The green land turns brown and rust age 
shows on the faces of the trees. 

In spring we searched for the first flowers, now we look for the last 
survivors. Though the burnt ends of summer smoulder on into the autumn and the 
countryside seems clean and fresh, it is as different from spring as dusk is from 
dawn, for we are approaching the seasons of mist and melancholy. In place of 
flowers, we find fungi gleaming from the shadows—the red painted agaric, the 
edible boletus and the shaggy cap or lawyer's wig. In fields, folk search for the 
edible mushroom. 

Fungi differ from all other plants in not having chlorophyll or green 
colouring matter and are therefore unable to manufacture carbohydrates from raw 
materials. They lack the great glory of the higher plants-- the power to capture 
the enrgy of the sun-- and must, therefore, obtain their food already prepared. 
Fungi obtain their nourishment from either living or dead plants or animals. Every 
gardener has trouble with fungi. 'Blight' on pears, 'scab' on apples and 'rust' 
on leaves are well-known examples. Yeast is a fungus which has become domesticated 
because of the valuable by-products of its mode of nutrition. 

Energy from Sugar 

It normally obtains its energy from sugar, which it splits up, producing 
alcohol and carbon dioxide. The carbon dioxide generated by yeast causes dough to 
rise and so gives bread its porous texture. Butitisthe 'higher' fungi which are 
best known, and then only when the fruiting or reproductive bodies appear above 
ground. Under the soil there is an interlacing network of cottony threads called 
mycelium or 'spawn' by which the fungus obtains its nourishment from decay. 

We are an odd people and have queer prejudices. Our refusal to eat any 
fungus other than the common field mushroom is puzzling to the Italians and French 
who relish their fungi. To many people, the very word 'fungus' is mysterious and 
morbid. 

Until recently the fungi were classified by their edible or poisonous 
qualities. The term 'mushroom' was applied to those species one could eat and 
'toadstool' to those one couldn't. Many people have their own methods of knowing 
a poisonous species, and, while it is better to be safe than sorry, the number of 
inedible species has been greatly exaggerated. 

It is perhaps better to mention that fungi should be eaten fresh before 
they undergo changes in themselves or are acted upon by bacteria. Another point 
concerns the personal allergy of some people, where even one bite makes them ill 
while proving harmless to others. As a food, fungi, or as most people call them, 
mushrooms or toadstools, should be well cooked, even though brave botanists have 
been known to eat them raw in salads and still live. 

Despite popular belief there is only one way of distinguishing between 
edible and poisonous species and that is to know their name. The colour red in the 
wild is reputed to act as a danger signal, but colour is of little significance 
in determining an esculent fungus. Yet colour is important in assisting identifi¬ 
cation. The same is true of shape and structure. The more a fungus differs from 
the well-known mushroom shape the more it is considered inedible. Scent, too, 
assists identification, 

(cont.) . . . 
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Misconception 

It is a common misconception that an edible fungus peels while a poisonous 
one does not, or that if the flesh changes colour when broken it is poisonous. 

The field mushroom peels, but so does the most deadly fungus of all -- the death 
cap fungus -- which causes over 90 per cent of deaths. 

Another current belief is that if a silver spoon used in cooking turns 
black the fungus is poisonous or if the fungus grows in manured ground or in woods 
it should not be eaten. The fact that a fungus is gnawed by rabbits or squirrels 
is no guarantee that it is edible to humans. There is only one safe way to know 
the value of any species as food and that is to be able to recognise the species 
and know its reputation. No rule of thumb method is safe and no fungus found in 
the countryside should be eaten until you are certain of its identity. 

C. Douglas Deane, 

Ulster Commentary, 
December, 1967. 
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FIRST RECORDS OF MEW GULL A ND CALIFORNIA G ULL FOR ONTARIO 

In N.F. Bulletin #12, an observation of an adult Mew Gull at Port Weller 
by Dan Salisbury on Oct. 24th, was reported. This is the first recorded observa¬ 
tion of this species for Ontario. It was subsequently collected and has been 
identified as the Western North American form also known as Short-billed Gull 
(Larus canus brachyrhynchos), which breeds across northern Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
crossing to the Pacific coast to winter along the western seaboard. In Europe, 
the dominant form is Larus c. canus and is also known as the Common Gull. 

To top that observation, on Nov. 28th, Mr. Salisbury found an immature 
Mew Gull on the. Welland Canal at Lock 4 in St. Catharines. It too, was collected. 

As if two Mew Gulls were not enough, on Dec. 3rd, again at Lock 4, he found 
an immature California Gull (Larus californicus), another first for Ontario and 
possibly for the east. It was collected and is now in the Buffalo Museum of Science, 

This makes the fourth and fifth time in the last three years that Mr. 
Salisbury has observed species never before recorded in Ontario. In most cases, 
each species had only been observed east of the Mississippi a few times before.’ 

They were the Rock Wren, 1964; Curlew Sandpiper, from Asia, 1965; Sage Thrasher, 

1966 and now these two Gulls. 


Niagara Falls Bulletin, #13. 


*************************** 


They sure travel, . . 

. . -a Sandwich Tern banded on 18/1/56 in Mossel Bay, Cape 
Province, South Africa , was recaptured 13 years later in a breeding colony on 
Burial Island, Co. Down, Ireland . 


Brit. Birds, Feb. 1967. 
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NO CRUMBS FOR BIRD OR BEAST 

Birds have such a hard struggle to survive our long, cold winter. Only a 
few species stay with us all winter. Without them the winters would be less 
bearable and less lively. At my bird feeding station in the winter of 1959, I 
saw birds in awful shape; some sickly, some with broken wings, some with just one 
good leg, and some with feet that looked gangrenous. I took a special liking to 
a pigeon with a stump for a leg, and gave it feedings of crushed cormneal on the 
side. It never saw spring again; the long Canadian winter was too much for it. 

Man is such a thoughtless, greedy animal. He would rather see good food 
rot or go in the garbage can than feed it to starving animals. If it is true that 
the food which we throw into the garbage cans every day could feed a million 
starving people, just think of all the hungry birds and wild mammals that could 
be fed! 

How does one feed and serve bread, one of the cheapest and most available 
of food for birds? In warm weather, I like to moisten the bread with water; in 
cold weather, the bread should be fed dry. To give the birds extra nourishment, 
the slices could be buttered with butter, jam, peanut butter, any kind of fattening, 
or used to clean up the frying pan. The bread can then be broken up or cut into 
small pieces and spread right on the snow or on newspaper. 

If you have more bread than you can use, let it dry in the sun or in the 
sun-porch, and save it for the long, hungry days of winter, or for the days when 
you might run out of stock. Never feed mouldy bread to any creature. 

The most important thing to remember about feeding bread is that it 
should be broken up — the smaller the pieces, the better. To a starving pigeon, 
starling, or some other bird, o.n a bitter cold winter day, a large dry piece of 
bread, only prolongs the pangs of hunger. Roll the large broken-up pieces between 
the palms of the two hands, and then cut up into still smaller pieces with large 
scissors if the bread is fairly fresh. Another good, fast way to break up dry 
bread is to put it inside a strong paper bag (like shopping bag) or inside a carton, 
and crush the bread using a hammer or some other heavy object. In my opinion, 
the most useful article to tear up bread, buns, cakes, etc is the ordinary line 
knife. Its shape and point resemble the beak of a hawk or eagle. 

Most birds have a voracious appetite. Some, like the sparrows and starlings 
will eat anything. Others are more fastidious, so put out whatever is edible, 
even cut-up apples, lettuce, and some feathered guest will come and eat the food. 
It's not safe to give your dog the skeleton of a chicken, turkey, or duck, but for 
birds it is safe and delicious. Tie the bony framework to some object so that it 
won't fall to the ground and be taken away by some dog or cat. 

To birds that dwell in our large cities and to those migrating, it is 
becoming harder and harder not only to find sufficient food, but clean food as well. 
Millions of them die from eating insects and worms saturated with our diabolical 
D.D.T's etc. Tons upon tons of dirty dust particles fall upon the ground, roofs, 
and streets. As if this were not enough, man spills on the ground dirty, soapy 
water and deadly commercial chemicals like old anti-freeze, etc. It is a miracle 
that some birds do survive. By feeding them clean, uncontaminated food, we prolong 
their life, assure their survival, and make life pleasanter for them and ourselves. 

Feeding birds at any time of the year gives one a great aesthetic pleasure 
and satisfaction, especially during the migrating seasons when the giver suddenly 


(cont.). . . 
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. . ,(cont,) 

comes to realize that his food is helping our song birds and others to reach their 
destination. As so often happens, because of many migrating hazards, the last 
good feed that the bird ate was fed from your table by yourself. 

Some birds, like the common house sparrow, have a fair amount of table 
manners. They will swoop down to a tree, then jump from limb to limb, and finally 
alight at the feeding tray with definite signs of pleasure expressed in their 
actions. They scrap moderately, and get a big kick from stealing food from larger 
birds through fast, sneaky movements. Others like the starlings are scrappers and 
real gluttons, but they put on a real show. Pigeons are also gluttons and without 
etiquette; nevertheless, they are the easiest of all birds to tame. The migratory 
birds look so sleek, well-groomed, and fast of action. They are somewhat choosy 
as to what they will eat. 

Nothing has been said about feeding mammals in winter. Most of us are 
city or town dwellers who usually see only the squirrel. Only those who live on 
farms, in the country, in lumber camps or at winter resorts have a chance to 
feed hay, grain, and table scraps to deer, elk and some smaller mammals. In 
fairness to all of God's creatures, such persons ought to help feed even the 
predatory animals like the coyotes and wolves. 

If we are true Christians and have reverence for all life, we must give 
all creatures a chance to survive. It is a duty God expects from each one of us. 

Michael Pallington, 

Toronto. 


*************************** 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 

The meeting for February will be held at the Headquarters Building of 
the Royal Botanical Gardens at 8:00 p.m. on Monday, February 12th . 

This month's meeting will be conducted by the Junior Members of the club. 


*************************** 


FIELD EVENTS FOR FEBRUARY 

Sunday, February 4 - WORKSHOP trip to repair wood duck boxes and check for 

last year's occupancy. Meet at Spencer Creek 
bridge at 10 a.m. Leader Jim Anerson -- phone 
627-7151. 


*************************** 
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NOTEWORTHY oIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to December 31, I 967 - 263 
Number of species recorded to January 22, 1968 - 79 


* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 


Pied-billed Grebe 

Dec. 

16L 


1 

Canada Goose 

Dec. 

1L 


49 


Jan. 

1 


2 

Gadwall 

Jan.19,21 

1 , 

, 6 

Pintail 

Jan. 

1 


2 

olue-winged Teal 

Dec. 

24L 


3 

American Widgeon 

Jan. 

21 


1 

Shoveler 

Dec. 

1L 


1 

Wood Duck 

Jan. 

1 

2 , 

, 1 

Ring-necked Duck 

Dec. 

25L 


1 

Canvasback 

Jan. 

1 


4 

Lesser Scaup 

Jan. 

1 


1 

Surf Scoter 

Dec. 

24L 


1 

Red-br. Merganser 

Jan. 

1 


7 

Turkey Vulture 

Nov. 

24L 


1 

Goshawk 

Dec. 

24 


1 

Cooper's Hawk 

Jan. 

7 


1 

Rough-legged Hawk 

Jan. 

7 


4 

Marsh Hawk 

Jan. 

7 


2 

Osprey 

Dec. 

12L 


1 

Ruffed Grouse 

Jan. 

1 


2 

Gray Partridge 

Jan. 

7 


14 


Jan. 

21 


39 

American Coot 

Jan. 

1 


6 

Purple Sandpiper 

Nov. 

13L 


2 

Red Phalarope 

Nov. 

13* 


2 

Glaucous Gull 

Jan. 

1, 6 

2, 

, 6 

Mourning Dove 

Jan. 

6 


5 

Screech Owl 

Jan. 

6 


1 

Snowy Owl 

Dec. 

10F 


1 


Jan. 

14 


1 

Long-eared Owl 

Jan. 

13 


4 

Short-eared Owl 

Jan.6,21 

1; 

, 1 

Saw-whet Owl 

Dec. 

17 


1 


Dec. 

24 


1 

oelted Kingfisher 

Jan. 

1 


2 

■Yellow-sh. Flicker Jan. 

1 


1 

Pileated Woodpecker Jan, 

. 2 


3 

Red-bellied 

Dec. 

27F 


1 

Woodpecker 

Jan. 

14 


1 


Jan. 

13 


1 

Yellow-bellied 

Dec. 

16 


1 

Sapsucker 

Dec. 

24 


1 

Horned Lark 

Jan. 

2 


10 

Tufted Titmouse 

Jan. 

21 


2 

House Wren 

Dec.l6;24L 


1 

'Winter Wren 

Jan. 

2 


3 

Long-b. Marsh Wren Dec. 

1 


3 


Valley Inn 
over Dundas Marsh 
Southcote 
Lake at Brant Inn 
Canal at Dundas 
Canal at Dundas 
Lake at tfrant Inn 
Carroll's Point 
Dundasj Southcote 
North Shore of Harbour 
La Salle Park 
La Salle Park 
North Shore of Harbour 
La Salle Park 
Rattlesnake Point 
Sulphur Springs 
TaP3 eytown 
Sulphur Springs 
Sulphur Springs 
Caledonia 
Rock Chapel 
Hwy. 20, Tapieytown 
Mud St., Tapleytown 
Woodland Cemetery 
N. of aeach Canal 
N. of aeach Canal 
Woodland Cemetery 
Greensville 
Hendrie Park 
Strathearne Docks 
Victoria Park 
Hopkins Tract 
Mount Hope; Tapleytown 
westdale Park 
Hopkins Tract 
Dundas; Aldershot 
Romar Drive, Dundas . 
Westdale Park 
5346 Appleby Line 

University Landing 

Mount Albion 

King & University Ave. 

Southcote 

C.N.R. below Romar Dr. 
Stoney Ck. N. of Hwy.8 
Westdale Park 
Dundas Marsh 


Michael Dyer 
John Woodcock 
Alf Epp, G. W. North 
G. North, J. Woodcock 
Alf Epp, G. W. North 
James Dowall 
J. Woodcock, G. North 
George W. North 
J. Dowall; G. North 
G. W. North 
A. Epp, G. North 
G. North, A. Wormington 
D. Powell, K. Smillie 
G. North, A. Epp 
R. Kardos, L. Williams 
D. Bissell, R. Curry 
W. A. T. Gilmour 
A. Wormington, G. North 
A. Wormington, G. North 
Robert K. Sargeant 
J. A. N. Dowall 
W. A. T. Gilmour 
G. McBride, J. Woodcock 
G. North, A. Epp 
Russell Kardos 
Russell Kardos 
G. W, North, A. Epp 
Alan 'Wormington 
Alan Wormington 
G. Vi'; North, A. Epp 
J. Woodcock, R. ooyce 
G. Rousseau, Woodcock 
Laurel North; Mcoride 
Alf Epp, A. Nind. 

John Woodcock 
A. Epp, A. Wormington 
James Dowall 
Alan Wormington 
Leonard Shepherd 
G. Bryant, H. Moore 

A. Wormington 

B. Jones, J. Miles 

A. Wormington, A. Epp 
J. A. N. Dowall 
Gary Rousseau 
J. Miles, B. Jones- 
Alan Wormington 
John Woodcock 
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Long-b. Marsh Wren Jan, 

2 

1 Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 

Mockingbird 

Dec. 

3 

1 191 Rifle Range Road 

Gerty Stepanitz 


Dec. 

5 

19 Park Rd. N., Grimsby Mrs. M. A. Stewart 


Dec. 

16 

1 Collegiate A., Stoney Ck. J. B. Miles 


Dec. 

24 

1 Cone. 3, Waterdown 

barry & Ken Jones 


Jan. 

2 

1 " i. ». 

J. A. N. Dowall 


Jan. 

7 

1 Roxborough A., Stoney Ck. North, Worming ton 

Catbird 

Dec. 

24 

1 Waterdown Bruce Trail 

R. N. Lowes, Allingham 


Jan. 

3 

1 Mountain A. Reservoir 

Mrs. A. G. 0. bahr 

■brown Thrasher 

Dec. 

24 

1 Cone. 3, Waterdown 

barry & Ken Jones 

Robin 

Jan. 

4 

1 Aldershot 

G. W. North 


Jan. 

17 

1 Gage Park 

Mrs. Tyra M. Moorhouse 

Hermit Thrush 

Nov. 

28 

2 Westdale Par! ' 

Alan Wormington 

Ruby-cr. Kinglet 

Jan. 

2 

1 Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 

Bohemian Waxwing 

Nov. 

28* 

1 Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 


Dec. 

24 

1 Ancaster Golf Links 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Cedar Waxw ing 

Jan. 

7 

13 Sulphur Springs 

A. Wormington, North 

Northern Shrike 

Dec. 

20 

1 Stoney Creek 

Fred Wenzel 


Jan. 

20 

1 Hopkins Creek 

John Woodcock 

Orange-crowned 

Dec. 

24 • 

1 Ancaster Golf Links 

Bob Westmore (Moore 

Warbler 

Jan. 

1 

1 " " ii 

Wormington, Epp, North, 


Jan, 

2 

1 ii ii it 

James Dowall 

Nashville Warbler 

Dec. 

24 

1 Marsh at Hwy.102 

James Dowall 

Myrtle Warbler 

Dec. 

17 

3 Hopkins Creek 

Marcia Ford, J. Woods 


Jan. 

6 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. W. North 

Yellowthroat 

Dec. 

1 

7 Dundas Marsh 

John Woodcock 


Dec. 

31 

1 Stoney Creek 

G. & L. North 


Jan. 

2 

1 Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 

Eastern Meadowlark Jan. 

21 

2 Tapleytown 

John B. Miles 

Ked-w. blackbird 

. Jan. 

1 

1, 4 Dundas; Spring Garden 

A. Epp; A. Gillie 

Rusty Blackbird 

Jan. 

1 

2 Canal at Dundas 

A. Epp, G. North 

Common Grackle 

Jan. 

1 

4 Spring Garden Road 

A. Gillie 

Brown-h. Cowbird 

Jan. 

21 

4 Ancaster 

Bill Smith 

Pine Grosbeak 

Dec. 

10 

3 Sulphur Springs 

Russ Kardos 

Common Redpoll 

Dec. 

22 

15 Cedar Springs 

Russ Kardos 

Pine Siskin 

Dec. 

2 

6 Burlington 

Russ Kardos 

Red Crossbill 

Dec. 

10 

11 Sulphur Springs 

Russ Kardos 

White-w. Crossbill Jan. 

7 

15 Sulphur Springs 

A. Wormington, G. North 

xtuious—s. Towhee 

. Jan. 

7 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Wormington, North 

Vesper Sparrow 

Nov. 

5L 

1 Hopkins Crt., Dundas 

A. Epp, G. North 

Oregon Junco 

Dec. 

24F 

1 Hannon 

J. B. Miles 


Jan. 

14 

1 Hamilton Cemetery 

J. Woodcock, R, boyce 

Chipping Sparrow 

Dec. 

24 

2, 8 Dundas; burlington 

Tom Reids; K. Salisbury 

Field Sparrow 

Jan. 

1 

2 Carluke 

A. Epp, A. Wormington 

White-cr. Sparrow 

Dec. 

17 

1 Appleby Line 

Leslie A. Gray 

Fox Sparrow 

Jan. 

16 

1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan. 

2 

5 Westdale Park 

Alan Wormington 

Snow Bunting 

Jan.6, 

, 7 6: 

; 500 Westdale; Ancaster 

G. North, Wormington 


Other commoner species recorded on January 1 , 1968, are: Mallard, black Duck, 
Greater Scaup, Common Goldeneye, mufflehead, Oldsquaw, Common Merganser, Red¬ 
tailed Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Ring-necked Pheasant, Great ^lack-backed Gull, 

Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Great Horned Owl, Hairy Woodpecker, Downy 
Woodpecker, Blue Jay, Common Crow, black-capped Chickadee, White-breatted Nut¬ 
hatch, Brown Creeper, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Starling, House Sparrow, Cardinal, 
American Goldfinch, Slate-colored Junco, Tree Sparrow and Song Sparrow, 
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